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Eoint was not dispelled until the latter had left
gypt.

But the anxiety of the Government was groundless.
General Murray was in Egypt to make war, not to
meddle in the domestic problems of that country.
Throughout his command of the Expeditionary Force
he strove to adhere to that attitude. When circum-
stances forced him later to depart from it, he did so
unwillingly, and with hesitation. He was a soldier,
not an administrator, and nothing in his actions
suggested that he desired to become the latter. He
was very wise to confine himself to war, for to conduct
simultaneously a campaign and the duties of govern-
ment is a task beyond the capacity of a single individual
to undertake. Nor are the staff of a commander-
in-chief competent to advise upon matters of civil
administration. They have been trained in the
technique of war, and apprenticeship to that trade is
indifferent education for the delicate duties of civil
government. Whenever the professional soldier at-
tempts to perform the latter, he seldom succeeds.
His watchword is rapid decision: a quality less
valuable in the civilian than patient consideration.
Lord Kitchener, perhaps, was an exception to the
rule; but his peculiar type of mind rarely is found
in the Army. The truth is that the soldier has a
different outlook on life from the civilian, and matters
which appear to be important to the latter are
commonplaces to the former, and conversely. Thus,
in co-operation, a military Staff and a Civil Service
are ill-assorted partners. Their respective prejudices
foster misunderstanding, until neither party gives
credit to the point of view of the other. The numbers
and complexity of the General Head-quarters of the
new Egyptian Force also bewildered the Egyptian
Government.1 The Civil Service, accustomed to the

1 From investigations made during the earty part of  1917 by